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On Friday, the 26tk of March, 1847, it was moved 
by Lord Monteaqle, pursuant to notice, that a Select 
Committee be appointed, to consider and to report on the 
recommendations of the several parliamentary com- 
mittees and commissions on the state of the Irish poor, 
as relating to the expediency of introducing permanently 
the system of out-door relief for the able-bodied labourer; 
and on the effect of such a measure on the well-being of 
Ireland, the interests of the poor themselves, and the 
immigration of Irish paupers into Great Britain ; and 
also to consider and to report on the effects of enlarging 
the present electoral divisions, for the purpose of raising 
and levying the assessments under the Poor Law. 



P R E FACE. 



I HAVE been induced by the earnest recommen- 
dations of several competent judges, to lay before 
the Public the following pages, in the hope that 
some weight may be allowed to the testimony, and 
some attention paid to the arguments, of one who 
is known to have been long occupied with the 
subject ; to have had access to the best sources of 
information ; to have been always wholly uncon- 
nected with party; and to have never shrunk, 
through fear of obloquy, or desire of popularity, 
from avowing his real convictions. 

I have nothing indeed to adduce, either of facts 
or reasons, beyond what is already known, or easily 
may be known, by any one who takes an interest 
in the subject. But, unhappily, in a period of 
strong and general excitement like the present, 
men are more ready to decide and to act, than to 
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investigate^ to reason, and to reflect; and more 
under the dominion of passion than of calm judg- 
ment. 

To the truly admirable benevolence and self- 
denying liberality of my countrymen towards their 
famishing fellow-subjects in Ireland, I am ready to 
do full justice.* But it cannot be denied — perhaps 
it is less to be wondered at than lamented — that in 
a large proportion of the English people, the 
feeling of compassion for the Irish poor has 
assumed the form of a blind and uncontrollable 
rage against the supposed authors of all the dis- 
tress, the landlords ; a rage so indiscriminate 
and so unreflecting, that it is with difficulty men 
can be brought to listen to anything relative either 
to the grounds of their indignation, or the probable 
consequences of their acts. For the sake of punish- 
ing the Irish landlords, they are ready not only to 
confound the innocent with the guilty, — to '^ destroy 
the city, notwithstanding there are fifty righteous 
therein," — ^but to bring much more severe and irre- 
mediable sufierings on the Irish poor themselves, 
whom it is the object to relieve, than on any other 
class of persons ; and even ultimately to involve 
England itself in more than double the expense 
and distress from which the English are now 
impatient to be relieved. 

* On this point I have expressed myself strongly in an 
"Address to the Members of our Church," lately published. .^ 



It happens most unfortunately that some of the 
worst feelings of our nature are occasionally dis- 
guised from us, by being associated with the best 
and most amiable ; that vindictive passions will 
assail the heart under the veil of compassionate 
benevolence; and that resentment against wrong- 
doers will blind men to the suggestions, not only 
of sound reason, but of justice, and even of en- 
lightened humanity. 

I verily believe that if, at the next general elec- 
tion, a candidate were asked — as many pro- 
bably will be — ^whether he will pledge himself 
to *' make the Irish landlords support entirely 
the Irish poor," and were to reply that he will 
be ready to do so as far as this is possible, and 
as far as is consistent with the best interests of the 
poor themselves, many would try to whoot him 
down. " Possible,'* and *' right," are no words in 
the vocabulary of an excited multitude ; and a 
candidate so situated, will be strongly tempted to 
say inwardly what Terence's Micio declares, when 
he is prevailed on by his family to take a step which 
he is convinced is most absurd and improper : '* he 
will do so," he says, '* since they so very much 
wish it." 

JEtsi hoc PRAVOM, ABSURDUM, INEPTUM, otque alienum a 

vitd med 
Videtur, tamen si tahtopeee vos istoo voltis, fiat 

Terence, Adelphi{Last Seem,) 
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But the time will come when men will judge 
more calmly, and will decide accordingly ; when 
their understanding being no longer blinded by 
excited feelings, their sentiments of justice, of 
humanity, and of regard for their country's welfare, 
will have fair play. They will learn — the wisest 
and best, speedily, and the mass of the people not 
long after — how to distinguish, and to appreciate, 
those who have sought to enlighten them, and 
those who have preferred pandering to their ex- 
cited passions ; those who have honestly and boldly 
adhered to, and defended, the course which is most 
for their country's good, and those who, from 
timidity, or for the gratification of selfish ambition, 
have consented to swim with the stream, and to 
abandon the principles which their own deliberate 
judgment approves. 



SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH, 



&C. 



Although your Lordships have been already ad- 
-dressed by far more practised debaters and abler 
; speakers than myself> yet I feel myself called on 
not to give a silent vote on this occasion^ on 
account of the peculiar connexion I have had with 
the subject now under discussion ; a connexion 
not courted by myself, but, I may say, in a manner 
forced upon me by the public voice. I was, as 
your Lordships will recollect, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed several years ago for inquir- 
ing into the condition of the Irish Poor. I was 
appointed to that office not at my own desire, but 
purely by the spontaneous selection of the then 
Government of the country. 

That Ministry may perhaps have considered 
that the experience I had had in England, as one 
of the Governors of a Poor-Law Union, might in 
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some degree qualify me for inquiries of that kind. 
But whatever qualifications they may have ex- 
pected, or may have found, in me, they certainly 
did me no more than justice if they believed that I 
would devote myself most heartily and zealously to 
the business of that inquiry. 

It is not for me to eulogize, or to vindicate, the 
members of that Commission. That is rather the 
part of the Ministry which appointed them. But 
this at least I may be permitted to say; that a 
Body of Commissioners could not have been 
selected less likely to agree in any one erroneous 
view than those who were appointed. If your 
Lordships look to the names signed to our Report, 
you will find Roman Catholics^ and Protestants of 
various denominations ; Englishmen and Irish- 
men ; Clergy and Laymen ; Lawyers, Ministers 
of Religion, and Country Gentlemen. They were 
as different from each other in the modes of 
their education, and in their subsequent habibs of 
life, as any men could be. And they were likely 
therefore to differ in the prejudices and mistakes to 
which they might be liable. It was most impro- 
bable, I repeat, that we should concur in any one 
erroneous notion. Yet all of us whose names 
appear appended to that Report, fully agreed in 
deprecating such a system of Poor-Laws for 
Ireland as was subsequently introduced into that 
country. 

A difference of opinion existed between Ministers 
and the Commissioners, as to the recommendations 



of our Report. This was not perhaps to be 
wondered at : for of all questions that ever were 
debated by man, those relating to a Poor-Law are 
precisely the very class on which we may anticipate 
the greatest amount of difference of opinion be- 
tween one who has devoted a considerable share of 
attention to the subject, and one who has studied it^ 
much more attentively, and made much fuller/ 
inquiries. There is no subject on which first, 
impressions are so likely to be corrected or modi- \ 
fied by further investigations, and more mature '' 
reflection. Mr. Nicholls, who was subsequently 
employed by Government to make a new inquiry, 
and whose Report was adopted and acted on, had 
devoted to that inquiry some considerable time ; 
namely, about half as many days as the previous 
Commission had weeks. He came to very different 
conclusions from theirs: but he fully concurred 
with them, and so did the then Ministry, in de- 
cidedly deprecating any system of out-door relief 
to the able-bodied. 

As to the Poor-Law then introduced, and now 
existing in Ireland, there was some difference of 
opinion among the Irish. A few approved of it : 
a very large majority, of all classes and descriptions, 
were adverse to it. But all agreed in deprecating 
the introduction of a system of relief out of the 
workhouse. Those who hoped favourably of the 
law, founded their hopes on the complete and 
permanent exclusion of out-door relief. That system 
they all concurred in regarding as ruinous to all 
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parties ; — as a measure amounting to confiscation : 
and the same sentiment was expressed, not long 
since, in the very same language (as appears by the 
reports of the debate), by a leading member of the 
present administration.* 

r Those, on the other hand, who dreaded the 
effects of the Poor-Law — that large majority, of 

\ whom I was one— ^regarded as one of the principal 

\ objections to it, the danger of its leading to that 
^ result ; — the out-door relief of the able-bodied. 
The experiment of introducing a Poor-Law such 
as now exists, I regarded all along as a most 

\ hazardous one. I never expected that law to 

I produce the beneficial effects anticipated by many ; 
and subsequent experience has confirmed my 

' opinion ; but the greatest apprehension of all that 
I felt, was, that, its inadequacy to the desired object 

, being proved by experience, a remedy would be 

* After all the experience I have had of the prevailing reck- 
lessness of assertion in some writers, I was yet somewhat sur- 
prised at a late ai*ticle in one of the London papers, containing 
a bitter complaint against the existing Irish Poor-Law, which was 
represented as having been ^^ concocteiT^ by me I A bolder 
experiment on the credtdity of the British public I never 
remember. For whatever may be the merits or demerits of that 
measure, I, at least, had no more to do with it than Mr. Wilber- 
force had with the establishment of the slave-trade. No fact 
relating to any public measure can be more notorious than my 
constant and earnest opposition to that Poor-Law. What a cause 
must that be, whose advocates are driven to put forward a mis- 
statement of which the detection is so easy, and which is not 
merely destitute of all foundation in fact, but is even the very 
reverse of the fact ! 
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sought in such an amendment of the law as is now 
before the other House. 

The noble lord who has lately addressed you on 
behalf of Her Majesty's government, was remark- 
ing that the workhouses have not afforded so great 
an amount of relief as had been expected. Till 
lately, a large proportion of them have been nearly 
empty, and many others only half filled. But in 
truth it was the extreme reluctance of the poor to 
enter the workhouse, that has hitherto been the 
principal preservative of Ireland from utter ruin. 
For it could never be expected that there should 
be just such an amount of able-bodied paupers 
applying for relief as would ewactly fill the work- 
houses, and that the application would then stop. 
What I always dreaded, from the very first, was, 
that when the workhouses should be filled, there 
would be a clamour for out-door relief ; just such 
as has now arisen. This was to be expected, under 
the pressure of a period of severe distress ; such as 
(in a minor degree) has been again and again ex- 
perienced. 

And here I may be permitted to advert (though 
reluctant to dwell on my own proceedings) to the 
watchful care with which I have endeavoured, in 
my own neighbourhood, to make the best of the 
existing law. I felt myself called on to assist,— of 
late, almost to maintain, — a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of a populous village where I reside, 
near Dublin. I have always made it a point to 
encourage the people to exertion and to self-reliance. 
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and to cherish, in all except the infirm and help* 
less^ the aversion felt to the workhouse. I have 
always endeavoured to put the ahle-bodied in a 
way to find employment, by which they might feel 
that they were earning their own subsistence. I 
left nothing undone to keep up their disinclination 
to enter the workhouse ; because it appeared clear 
to mej that if once this disinclination were generally 
overcome, the multitude of distressed poor> great 
even in ordinary times, but in seasons of scarcity 
most deplorable, would swamp the workhouse 
system altogether, and call forth the present 

\ disastrous proposal of domiciliary relief. 

Such being my views, I was accustomed to 
employ labourers on my own grounds beyond the 
number that were actually wanted, or that could 
bring in a profitable return; but always on the 
understanding that they were to do a real day's 
work for their wages, and that otherwise they 
would be discharged. I was led subsequently to 
employ in this manner a greater number than 
formerly, because some persons in the neighbour- 
hood who had been accustomed to provide employ- 

I ment for a part of the able-bodied poor during the 
most trying seasons of the year, now, being 

s burdened with the poor-rate, refused this aid, and 

i referred all applicants to the workhouse. But 
to me nothing appeared so dangerous as to over- 
come their aversion to the workhouse. I was 
anxious to keep up in them the feeling of labourers 
earning— or at least believing that they were earn^ 
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ing — their own breads instead of being paupers 
maintained by the rates. Accordingly, I did not 
give large wages ; both because I preferred employ- 
ing a greater number at moderate wages ; and still 
more, because I was anxious not to disgust them 
with the rate of wages, necessarily low, which the 
neighbouring farmers could afford; and thus to 
draw them off from profitable employment. 

But the situation of men thus labouring under an 
employer who engages them of his own free choice, 
and who may discharge them if they neglect their 
>i¥ork, — this situation would be totally changed, if 
they were paupers legally entitled to relief, working 
under an overseer, who is to compel them to per- 
form their tasks. If any one holding such an office 
were, in the discharge of his duty, to enforce reso- 
lutely a satisfactory amount of labour, I do not 
believe that his life would be safe for a day.* Not 

* There is good reason to believe that even the best disposed 
of the labourers, and those grateful to him for past kindnesses, 
would be, though willing, unable to protect him from the stroke 
of assassins coming from a distance. Such appears to have 
been the case with a person mentioned in Lord Monteagle's 
speech, of whom he had, onlj the day before, received intelli- 
gence as having been murdered for doing his duty in preventing 
abuses in the conduct of the public works. He was, it seems, a 
man not only of highly estimable character, but remarkably 
poyulavy on account of his uniform kindness and charity to the 
poor. He is supposed to have been murdered by persons sent 
from a considerably distant part for the purpose. Such is 
unhappily the organized system of outrage in many parts of 
Ireland, that a few lawless and ferocious leaders, who have partly 
deluded and partly overawed a considerable number into becoming 
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only would a great proportion of these pauper- 
labourers refuse to do any reasonable amount of 
work themselves, but they would not even permit 
others, who might be so disposed, to do a fair day's 
work.* 

Some persons have spoken of the proposed mea- 
sure as likely to lead to, or to be accompanied by, 
'* a system of well-directed labour." But I do not 
hesitate to say, that nothing more chimerical than 
\ such an expectation ever entered the mind of man. 
j The labour exacted of the paupers will not only 
' not be '' well-directed" in the sense of being prafiu 
able labour, but it will not even be well-directed, 
so far as to be an adequate test of destitution. An 
Irish labourer has been accustomed, unhappily. 



their accomplices, are enabled, by their means, to tyrannize over 
the rest, and inflict cruel beatings or death (generally by the 
hands of strangers^ purposely selected as such) on any who dare 
to transgress the rules established by these self-appointed despots. 
* An instance of this, which may serve as a sample, was 
related to me by a person I can rely on. A farmer in pretty 
good circumstances wanted the services of a cattle-doctor for one 
of his cows which had fallen sick : the man was employed on the 
public works ; and to save him from being struck off the list, 
the farmer was obliged to take his place, while he went to attend 
the sick cow. He began accordingly to work heartily, as he 
would have done on his own farm ; partly because it was a cold 
day, and he was glad to keep himself warm. But his fellow- 
labourers would not permit this ; and absolutely compelled him 
to proceed at the same rate with themselves, taking up a shovel- 
ful of earth once in a minute or two, and thus lounging over 
the work, till the return of the man for whom he had stood 
substitute. 
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to work for a very small pittance, and to be content 
with the bare necessaries of life, and to be, as it 
were, always on the brink of ruin. This is a de- 
plorable condition at the best ; but if you give him 
a legal right to support, independently of industry 
and good behaviour, — if, in return for such nominal 
work as he will do under an overseer, you give 
him that bare subsistence (and less you cannot 
give) which he has been accustomed to be con- 
tented with,— -you ruin his industry and indepen- 
dence of character for ever, and sink him, perma- 
nently, into the lowest degradation, physical and 
moral. 

Even to the English labourer it is very injurious 
to be reduced to the condition of a pauper. But 
the case of the English labourer is far diflferent 
from that of the Irish, and far more favourable. 
He is, for the most part, accustomed to something 
beyond the mere necessaries of life,^-accustomed 
to many of its comforts, and some humble luxuries, 
—accustomed to see his family decently clad, and 
to live in such a cottage, and with such furniture, 
as exceed the Irish labourer's almost as much as 
they fall short of the accommodations of the gen- 
try. A man so circumstanced may be one on 
whom you may make with Safety the experiment 
of affording him, during a time of severe pressure, 
a bare subsistence in exchange for labour little more 
than nominal. It may be hoped that he will not 
yield to the temptation of sloth, but will embrace 
the very earliest opportunity of returning to real 
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vigorous labour, in order that he may return to that 

more comfortable style of living he has been used to. 

But not so with the Irish labourer. Inured to 

hardship, — accustomed from his earliest days to 

privation, the proffer of that bare subsistence which 

he has been used to be content with as the reward 

of his industry, and not always to be obtained, even 

. so,— the proflfer, I say, of this, legally secured to 

I him, in return for a mere pretence of work, will be 

• so great a boon, that you must expect it to attract 

1 not only the super abtindant, but almost the whole 

labouring population ; and that they will be, not a 

! temporary^ but a permanent and a perpetually in- 

1 creasing, burden on the resources of the country. 

It will be utterly vain for you to enact that the 
; claimants of relief shall be compelled to do a full 
I and fair day's work in return for a day's support. 
The rule may be laid down ; but it cannot be en- 
forced. The greater part of them will determine 
neither to work hard, nor to allow any of their 
companions to do so. And nearly the whole of 
the Irish poor will rush to this, so-called, labour, 
and throw themselves upon the poor-rates, leaving 
the land untilled. At no distant period, you will 
have a pauper population in Ireland, amounting not 
to a million and! a half, or two millions, but to 
three, four, or five millions; while farms are lying as 
desolate as the deserts of Arabia.* You will have a 

♦ On Shrove-Tuesday last, (that is the day on which the 
greatest number of marriages take place among Boman Catholics,) 
in a parish where the average number of marriages on that day 
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continually increasing demand upon suppRes con- 
tinually diminishing. 

It is not from a special regard for Irish landlords 
—it is not from a wish merely to spare them from a 
confiscation of property — that I deprecate this 
measure. I am prompted to do so yet more by 
my regard for the people. These will be thrown 
into a state of far greater destitution than ever^ 
when the entire rental of Ireland shall have been 
swallowed up by the poor-rates, as was the case 
with the parish of Cholesbury in England,* where 
no one would undertake to occupy the land, rent- 
free, burdened with the payment of the rates ; and 
where, consequently, the whole was left unculti- 
vated, and the paupers were maintained by rates- 
in-aid, levied in the adjoining parishes. 

Of the first rate that will be levied in Ireland, 
under the proposed system, half, or perhaps two- 
thirds, will be collected. Then there will be a 
second and a heavier rate levied, to meet both the 
subsequent expenditure and also the arrears ; of the 

was between forty and fifty, there were only three ; and those, 
of persons in good circumstances. Can any one doubt that if 
there had been a legal provision existing for all who might claim 
it, — if the hope^ often a rash hope, of supporting a family, on 
which the Irish labourer usually marries, had been converted 
into a certain ^y,— can any one doubt, I say, that, in that case, 
the number of marriages would have equalled at least, if not 
exceeded, the average ? And this case may serve as a sample 
for the greater part of Ireland. 

* See a description of thifi case in the Report of the Irish 
Poor Inquiry Commission. 

B 
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second Ate a smaller proportion will be collected ; 
of the third rate, probably nothing will be collected^ 
That such will be the course things may tee .ex- 
pected to take, under the proposed Poor^Law, 
abundant evidence, I am confident^ would be pro- 
duced, if the motion for a Committee of Inquiry^ 
should be acceded to. 

When then we shall have reached this point, 
there will be no resource left but to appeal to 
Government, in each case, for a rate*in-aid ; first, 
from the neighbouring districts, and ultimately, 
when these also are exhausted, (as they soon must 
be,) from the funds of the United Empire. For, as 
in the case of a commercial bankruptcy, the failure 
of one house causes the failure of several others 
connected with it, and these again bring ruin on 
others connected with them ; so, in this case, the 
insolvency of one district will lead to the insolvency 
of another, and another. The ruin will spread like 
a conflagration through the whole of Ireland ; till 
at length the United Empire will be called on to 
meet the evil, after an incalculable amount of addi- 
1 tional misery has been endured, and at a cost far 
greater than that which the people of England have 
been so impatient of bearing, and the desire of 
escaping which has chiefly occasioned the popular 
clamour for the measure now proposed. 
\ I do not wonder that the people of England are 

! weary of being called on to relieve Irish destitution, 
and of being burdened with a heavy expenditure 
for Ireland. I do not wonder that they should 
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wish that the land, of Ireland should support the 
Irish poor. And I do not wonder that those who 
are as ill-informed, as most are, of the facts of the 
case, and in many points misinforrped also, and 
who have inquired little, and reflected little, on the 
subject, should imagine that nothing more is needed 
than to pass a ''law which shall make the landlords 
support all the poor." 

I heartily wish that this were possible. I should 
rejoice to see the land of Ireland supporting in 
plenty the whole population, without debasing per- 
manently the chara#tfer of the peasantry, even 
though this should be effected at the cost of re- 
ducing all the landowners to poverty. But this 
cannot be. 

In the first place, it is physically impossible. It 
may seem almost ridiculous to speak of a physical 
impossibility as one among the objections to any 
proposal. But in truth, in the present case, it is 
only one out of several ; others of which would 
operate even if that impossibility could be removed. 
Supposing even that no deterioration of character, — 
no discouragement of industry, — were to result from 
the proposed measure, even so, the actual amount 
of destitution is such, (as might be es^sily established 
by numerical demonstration, before a Committee of 
Inquil-y,) that the whole rental of Ireland would be 
insufficient to relieve it ; and the land would conse- , 
quently be soon thrown out of cultivation for want 
of occupiers, even if offered rent-free. 

A very large and very poor population has hitherto 

b2 
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been scantily subsisted on the coarsest and most 
abundant kind of product that the earth could be 
brought to yield. A great failure in that kind of 
product has reduced a large proportion of them to 
destitution. Can we, by an Act of Parliament, 
make the land support, on a less abundant kind of 
product, the same population ? Can we decree that 
a portion of that product, — the portion which has 
hitherto formed the landlord's rent, — shall supply 
all deficiencies ? 

These considerations would alone be decisive oi 
the physical impossibility of what is proposed to be 
attempted ; even supposing that the now surplus 
population were alone to be thrown upon the poor- 
rate ; — that no deterioration in the habits of the 
rest were to take place. 

But in addition to this, we have every reason to 
expect that the pauperizing effect of such a law 
\ would be much more extensive ; that the industry 
/ of the people would be greatly diminished by the 
\ promise of subsistence independently of industry; 
and that, consequently, the cultivation of the land, 
and its productiveness, would be greatly impaired. 
And thus the existing distress would not only be per- 
petuated, but would go on indefinitely increasing. 

Far better would it be, that Government should 

at once avowedly confiscate — confiscate, without 

Jirst destroying — all the land of Ireland, and take 

possession of it ; granting the owners, for the rest 

■ of their lives, as much as might be thought a 

reasonable allowance for an Irish proprietor. The 
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land would then have been forfeited before it had 
become desolate for want of cultivation. But if 
Government should thereupon undertake, as pro- 
prietor of those lands, to maintain all applicants 
without limit, and employ them as paupers, in 
compulsory labour, it would soon find the lands to 
be a ** damnosa possessio" — a, property bringing 
with it incalculably more expense than profit. 
Under such a system, both the debasement of the 
character of the people, and the burden of support- 
ing them, have a tendency to go on continually 
increasing to an indefinite extent. 

We have, on this point, the lessons of experience 
to guide us. We know to what an alarming state 
the English Poor-Law had brought us, when the 
continual and rapid increase of its evils, physical and 
moral, alarmed us into a vigorous measure of reform. 

Now, if England is ''the green t^ee," Ireland 
will be '' the dry." Reference has been made to 
the high authority of Mr. Senior, who declared,i 
when examined, his conviction that '* the mischiefs 
which it had taken three centuries to bring about 
in England, would, in Ireland, be effected in ten 
years." I myself believe he might safely have said, 
''ten months." Every disadvantage, — every con- 
ceivable circumstance that can make such an 
experiment doubly hazardous, — all is to be en- 
countered, in the greatest degree, in Ireland. 

To advert to only one of those circumstances,* 

* How great capabilities, both intellectual and moral, the 
Irish people possess, I have had ample opportunity of knowing. 

[Having 
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the character of the persons themselves who are to 
be the recipients of relief; it is admitted by all, — 
even those who estimate the most highly the good 
qualities which certainly are possessed by the Irish 
people, — that they are improvident to a greater 
degree than most others, and remarkably prone to 
throw aside self-dependence when they have a 
promise, or a hope, of support from without ; — from 
a liberal patron, — from government, — from a paro- 
chial, or any other institution. 

I will mention one instance which came under 
my own knowledge, as illustrating in a remarkable 
manner this readiness to throw themselves entirely 
on any resource that may be provided for them, 
and to lay aside, in their dependence on this, all 

Having been so much concerned, for fifteen years, in the educa- 
tion which above half a million of them have received, and 
which near half a miUion more are now receiving, I can bear 
witness that they possess, generally speaking, such abilities, and 
such dispositions, as require only to be rightly trained, and 
developed, and directed, to make the Irish stand high among the 
nations of Europe. 

The improvement which has taken place during those fifteen 
years, has far surpassed anything that could have been antici- 
pated. But this improvement has been, of course, chiefly con- 
fined to the rising generation ; and has not extended to the whole, 
even of them. The ntxt ensuing period of the same duration is 
what I should expect, if adverse causes were excluded, to prove 
the chief harvest time. I should expect it to exhibit a sum total 
of national improvement, unexampled, within the same space of 
time, in the history of any people. But the proposed Poor- 
Law would, I fear, throw the nation back more than a century, 
both in prosperity and in civilization. 
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fbrethought and all exertion. A number of fifiher.* 
tnen, resident near the Cove of Cork, were 
accustomed, till of late, to take large quantities of 
fish, on certain banks ten or twenty miles out at 
sea. These men have latterly been living at home 
idle, or nearly so, (taking only occasionally a few 
fish close to the shore,) and with their families in 
great destitution. Their case was brought under 
my notice by a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
with whom, as well as with one of the principal 
landed proprietors, I am well acquainted. It ap- 
peared that these poor men were unable to victual 
their boats for the voyage, as was requisite when 
they went so far from land. It occurred to me 
that an effectual and permanent relief might be 
afforded them, by fitting them out, once, for the 
fishery they had been accustomed to ; giving them 
to understand that they must not look for further 
assistance, but, by the sale of the fish they should 
take, must provide for each future trip, as they had 
been used to do. I proposed therefore to provide 
food; and also fishing-tackle, for such as were 
insufficiently supplied with it. And I trusted that 
in this way they would be enabled not only to 
maintain their faniilies in comfort, but also to be 
the means of bringing a considerable supply of food 
into the country. But the friends above alluded 
to, after the most careful inquiry, were compelled 
to come to the mortifying conclusion that no 
permanent relief could in this way be afiorded. 
The fishermen would, they were convinced^ 
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consume at home the provisions that might 
be supplied to them, instead of going out to the 
fishing-banks ; and then trust for the future sup- 
port of their families to the soup-kitchens, and 
other such establishments, which had hitherto 
supplied them with a scanty pittance. Even if 
induced actually to embark with the food on 
board, they would, my informants fully believed, 
re-land it in the night, and consume it in idleness at 
home. In short, having been once used to depend 
on anything besides their own exertions, they could 
not be trusted even with a loaf of bread, but 
abandoned exertion altogether. 

Many other instances might be given to show 
how much even charitable relief tends^ unless dis? 
tributed with the most vigilant care and discretion, 
to paralyze industry, and destroy habits of fore- 
thought and self-reliance. But make relief com-* 
pulsory, — give men a legal right to out-door relief, 
wd they will, to a man, be thrown into a state of 
destitution. Give them relief in return for compul- 
sory work when they are out of employment, and 
men will be out of employment to the amount of 
the entire labouring population* Millions of them 
will be thrown on the resources of this country; 
and, in one year, the entire rental of Ireland will b^ 
swallowed up, and the pressure upon the people 
of England will be more severely felt than ever. 

The present time is one of severe distress, and 
one in which sacrifices must be made, as well as 
distress endured ; but for this very reason^ I main- 
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tain, that a worse time for making such an expe-r 
riment could not possibly be selected. When the 
workhouses were some of them nearly empty, and 
some of them only partially filled, if this Bill for the 
extension of out-door relief had been theii passed, 
on the understanding that it was to come into 
operation when the workhouses should be filled, 
there would, perhaps, have been something in it to 
recommend it, or, at least, . to mitigate its evils ; 
though, for my own part, I confess I should greatly 
deprecate it under any circumstances. There 
would have been, however, some protection. The 
ditch would have to be filled before the fortress 
could be assailed ; that is, a great many persons 
would have to submit to enter the workhouse before 
any out-door relief could be obtained. But when 
the measure is introduced at such a moment as the 
present, when the workhouses are already crowded, 
there is no ditch to filly and we are left completely 
at the mercy of a law which will at once subvert 
the whole social arrangements of the country. The 
out-door system, as contemplated by her Majesty's 
Government, must come at once into operation. 

But SOMETHING, after all, it is urged, must be 
done for Ireland; and the question is, what can you 
recommend ? I will tell you what I recommend 
— I simply recommend inquiry. 1 recommend you 
not to take a leap in the dark. I would implore 
your Lordships to accede to this application for a 
Committee of Inquiry, and not to shut your eyes 
to the real circumstances of your situation ;^^j^nless, 
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indied, it be that you are conscious that the matter 
is one which mil not stand inquiry. Those who 
think that the measure can be supported upon good 
grounds, should court inquiry ; and those who hold 
a diflFerent opinion, should be permitted the privi- 
lege, that they may have an opportunity of proving 
that their views are just and reasonable. 

I recommend inquiry, therefore; and that we 
should have an opportunity of considering whether 
any measure may be devised for the Irish people 
less liable to objection than this. For my own part, 
I hesitate not to express it as my conviction that 
the experiment will prove the most fatal ever tried. 
It is not an experiment which you can tiy, and 
then give over, if you do not find the results satis- 
factory. It is one from which there is no retreat- 
ing ; and therefore one which should not be taken 
except under the pressure of extreme necessity, 
and with the most cautious deliberation. Even if 
more beneficial results were to be expected from it 
for the mitigation of present distress, than can be 
fairly anticipated, the experiment is one of the 
most tremendous importance : and you should not 
commit yourselves to it unless after the most care- 
ful and deliberate consideration. 

For these reasons I would implore your Lord- 
iships to pause before you fling yourselves into this 
facilis descensus, from which there is no retreating. 
Give a right of out-door relief to every destitute 
able-bodied man out of employment, and every 
poor man will throw himself but of employment. 
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and thus acquire a legal qualification to relief 
— a relief which before long it will be found impos- 
sible to afford, and yet most unsafe to refuse. For 
the disastrous consequences of the measure will 
not stop after all the rental of Ireland has been 
swallowed up. You will have a Jacqtcerie insurrec- 
tion ; you will h^ye outrages and turbulent risings 
of the Irish people ; and with shame and sorrow 
you will have to retrace your steps at the expense 
of more misery and cost than you are seeking, by the 
enactment of this perilous measure, to avoid. 

But, at any rate, do not shrink from inquiry ; 
do not refuse to listen to evidence, if it be but to 
guard against the reproach of proceeding incon- 
siderately ; of adopting a measure which is by most 
persons regarded as at least hazardous, and which 
none can deny to be unprecedented and highly 
important, without the utmost precaution and the 
most dispassionate investigation. 



APPENDIX. 



The motion having been lost on a division, the following 
protest against that decision was entered on the books of 
the House. 

Dissentient, 
1. Because, when it is proposed to legislate in opposition 
to the principles which, during the last half century, have 
been uniformly admitted by all writers of eminence, as well 
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a8 by all parliamentary authorities, the refusal of inquiry 
implies a most culpable rashness. 

2. Because the proposed measure is confessedly one of 
vast importance to the permanent welfare and safety of a 
large portion of the empire. It is a measure which even 
its advocates admit to be a great and hazardous experiment, 
and which is regarded by many as involving nothing less 
than a general confiscation ; and the adoption of such a 
measure appears to us to call for the most accurate previous 
examination of all such reports and public documents as 
may throw light on the subject, in order that the Legisla- 
ture may stand clear of the charge of a reckless and wanton 
disregard of the rights and happiness of our fellow-subjects. 

3. Because we feel convinced that the proposed inquiry 
would have elicited, easily, in a short time, and conclusively, 
solutions to the following three most important questions — 
solutions which ought to be brought fully before the minds 
of those who shall have to decide finally on the proposed 
alteration of the Irish Poor-Law : 1. Whether it be, or 
be not, physically impossible (even with the best disposi- 
tions in all the parties concerned) that it can at all effect 
the proposed relief. 2. Whether the attempt will, or will 
not, have the effect of ruining both the owners and occu- 
piers of land, and putting an entire stop to cultivation ; 
and, 3. Whether it will not, by demoralizing the mass of 
the people, and permanently destroying the habits of 
industry and self-dependence, increase to a frightful extent 
the amount of pauperism and crime in Ireland, and ulti- 
mately exhaust the resources and endanger the safety of 
the United Kingdom. 

4. Because, when it is proposed, on a sudden, temporary, 
unusual, and alarming emergency, to introduce not a merely 
temporary but a permanent legislative measure, and that 
too a measure which it will be peculiarly difficult and dan- 
gerous to repeal hereafter, it behoves the Legislature to 
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examine with a doubly scrupulous and anxious care the 
grounds on which such a measure is recommended, and 
the consequences to which it may lead; lest Parliament 
should incur merited reprobation as having augmented by 
such procedure the calamity which it is sought to remedy, 
and perpetuated and rendered incurable, evils which would 
otherwise have been only temporary. 

(Signed) R. Dublin. 

monteagle. 
Radnor. 
Mount-Cashell. 

I may be permitted to subjoin to this Protest the re- 
corded opinions of some persons who are likely to have, on 
this particular point, greater weight than most others ; 
especially as no attempt has been made, as far as I know, 
to show, either that their judgment was erroneous, or that 
it is not applicable at the present time. 

Lord John Kussell, in proposing, in 1837, a Poor-Law 
for Ireland, said (as appears by the Reports), " A question 
arises whether you are to give relief in any other manner 
than it is now given in some of the improved districts in 
England ; that is, by in-door relief to the paupers. The 
Poor-Law Commissioners have expressed a very strong 
opinion on this subject; and they give reasons which I 
think are conclusive* They are of opinion, and I think 
with them, that the administration of out-door relief would 
lead to a most pemiciovs system^ mixing up mendicancy 

and charity with labour and if we were to 

adopt this system, I certainly do think that not only would 
those evils take place in Ireland, that existed in England, 
but that those evils would be very much greater^ and that 
out-door relief would absorb a much greater part of the 

profits of the land." 

Lord Morpeth said, in the same debate, " I must give 
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my most direct opposition to this proposal, thinkiBg 
as I do that the worst clauses in the EngliA Poor^Law Act, 
and those which tend most to mar its beneficial progress^ 
are those which extend the right of out-^or rdief. If 
Parliament once consents to open the door to out-door 
relief in Ireland, there tcotdd hardly be a family which woM 
not take advantage of it, and throw themselves on the fundV , 
And the Marquess of Lansdowne, in August last, said 
that " it was a system of a ticious character 9 and one which if 
adopted, must lead to the complete confiscation of the pro- 
perty of Ireland." 

In reference to the debate in which I took part, it is 
important to notice two remarks made by speakers on the 
opposite side; as being, when taken in conjunction, decisive, 
as it appears to me, of the whole question. Aiid it is the 
more needful to advert to these remarks, because, in the 
Reports, the one of them is but slightly and briefly re- 
corded, and the other, wholly omitted. 

One speaker dwelt on the necessity of a cordial co- 
operation of all parties throughout Ireland fpr carrying 
into effect the proposed measure, with diligence, firmness, 
vigilance, uprightness, and enlightened public spirit. Unless 
these qualities were exhibited by all classes, the measure, he 
admitted, could not but prove a most disastrous failure. 

The other speaker, after adverting to the benevolence, 
sound discretion, vigilance, and devotion to the public 
service, which had been manifested in a few localities, 
remarked, that if in every part of Ireland, influential 
persons could be found thus qualified, and thus active in 
promoting the best interests of the people, then indeed, the 
proposed measure would be unnecessary ; but that it would 
be utterly chimerical to calculate on meeting with such 
persons universally, or even generally : and on that ground 
he advocated the measure. - 
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it is admitted then, be it remembered, by the advocates 
of the proposed law : 1st, that ii must prove a ruinous 
fdAlure unless all parties and classes in every plaee combine to 
carrj it into^flfect with pure and enlightened pvMie spirit — 
with a ttise^ benevolent, and vigilant devotion to their duties ; 
and 2dl79 that tp isay>eet to meet with such quallfieatione, 
and such coiiduct, generally, would be a mcst ea^tr^^vagant 
miscalculation. 

Now when these two premises are brought together, 
the conclusion is inevitable. The measure must be 
altogether mischievous and ruinous, unless it be adminis- 
tered in a manner in which we are morally certain it will 
not be administered. 

I am the last person that would take advantage of ex- 
pressions inadvertently dropped in the heat of debate, to 
represent as true, or as the real deliberate opinion of the 
speaker, what I did not believe to be so. But both of the 
above propositions, are, I am convinced, perfectly true, and 
also perfectly well known and sincerely believed, by every 
member of either House who is well acquainted with the 
working of Poor-Laws, generally, and well acquainted 
likewise with the circumstances of Ireland. One of these 
propositions may, and often, doubtless, does, chance to be 
out of the recollection of one who is uttering the other : 
but neither of them I conceive would be deliberately disbe- 
lieved by any one well qualified to form a judgment on the 
subject. 

Now it is manifestly quite idle to advocate a certain law 
on the ground that it tpould work well imder such an 
administration as we are sure will not take place. It was 
indeed urged by those who opposed the reform of the 
Bnglish Poor-Law, that the abuses, which had risen to 
such an alarming height, might be guarded against, and 
that it WQ8 possible to make the existing law work tolerably 
well; which was proved by what had taken place in five or 
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six parishes ; particularly that of Cookham, in which^ under 
the superintendence of the Bey. Thomas Whately, the 
rates had been brought down to a mere trifle compared 
with their former amount whUe the people at the same 
time were greatly improved in their condition, both 
physical and moral. But the reply to this was, that it 
is absurd to calculate on a union of rare qualifications, in 
each of a great number of persons— and that too, in 
perpetual succession — ^throughout all England. 

But that Ireland is far inferior to England in respect of 
all the circumstances on which the good working of a Poor- 
Law must depend, no one, I conceive, can now have any 
doubt. Among other things, the party- animosities which 
have long been one of the greatest curses of Ireland, have 
been — as was foretold at the time by the opponents of the 
Poor-Law — exasperated and extended by its operation. 
The union-workhouses are for the most part productive of 
anything but unio?iy in the sense of concord. And every 
deficiency and difficulty that has ever been felt in England, 
in reference to a Poor-Law, has been found, and must 
be expected, to a much greater degree, in at least three- 
fourths of Ireland. 

It is even conceivable that some who are now depre- 
cating the proposed measure, chiefly from their fear that 
it may lead to indiscriminate relief and reckless expendi- 
ture, may consider it a point of consistency — if the Bill 
does pass — to adopt that very course, and to welcome with 
open arms the very danger they had shrunk from in pro- 
spect; that the law, when it does become law, may be 
carried out thoroughly. Such, at least, is the reasoning of 
some, who earnestly opposed the introduction of the existing 
Poor-Law on the very ground that it would be likely to 
lead to a system of out-door relief; and who now, since it 
did pass, advocate the adoption of that system, as being a 
legitimate consequence. 
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To me^ such a procedure does not seem reasonable. 
It reminds me of the conduct of several of the persons 
who were induced to take what is called the " tem- 
perance pledge," from their strong conviction of the evil of 
drunkenness, and their dread that the bare taste of spirituous 
liquors would seduce them into it. It is remarked that 
most of those who have been in any way induced to 
^^ break the pledge," make a point of getting as drunk as 
possible, by way of verifying their former apprehension. 

" ' QtuB res 

Kec modum Iiabet neqiie consilium, ratione modogtie 

Ttactari non vuU, 

Nihilo plus explicet clc si 

Insanire paret certa ratione modoque"* 

In reference to what has passed in the other House, I 
will take leave to remark, that though the modification 
lately introduced, which requires applicants for relief to 
surrender any land they may occupy, (I presume, into the 
hands of the Lessor ; else there will be collusive surrenders, 
to friends,) is, in the abstract, most judicious and fair, I am 
not without fears as to the feelings with which it will be 
received by the Irish poor ; clinging as is well known to 
the holding of land as the sole stay for their families, 
in a coimtry where there is very little prospect of any one^s 
being able to support himself as an agricultural labourer, 
or — still less — as a manufacturing. 

Another modification, which was very nearly carried in 
the other House, — the imposing of the rates altogether on 
the occiq)iers, and not on the owners, would certainly have 
the very great advantage of giving to a great number of 
persons, a strong interest in keeping down the rates. But^ 
on the other hand, it would greatly increase the difiScuIty 
and cost of collecting. 

• Hoiut. Sat. iii. p. 2^ 

c 
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The proposal to make portions of entailed e8tates5 under 
certain circumstances^ saleable^ has much to reconun^ad it, 
provided ii be not accompanied by a measure whidi will 
be likely to render the land, before long, nearly, if not en- 
tirely, valueless^ by imposing on it such a burd^i as may 
be expected soon to swallow up the entire rental It will 
be vain to offer for sale lands which will find nopurdiasers, 
except a few rash speculators miunformed as to the real 
state of Ireland. 

As for the hopes of security entertained by some intel- 
ligent persons from the enlargement of districts, I must 
say I cannot see any ground, for them. If ten acres, (or 
any other given quantity) of land, be inadequate to the 
support of ten families, ten thousand acres of the same land 
must be equally insufficient to support ten thousand 
families ; though the larger the district, the less likely is 
the insufficiency to he foreseen and calculated on beforehand. 
A " rate-in-aid," — ^as in the case of Cholesbury above 
referred to — would be prevented only by being forestalled. 
The ruin would come in a different form; but not less 
certainly, or less speedily. There would only be the 
difference of binding, like Mezentius, a living and healthy 
man to the corpse of one already dead, and binding him 
beforehand to one just about to die. 

It has also been suggested that the workhouses might be 
made to relieve a greater number of the able-bodied desti- 
tute, if the impotent poor were sent to their homes, and 
allowed to receive relief out of the workhouse. 

This plan I am disposed to think might prove, in some 
localities at least, very beneficial ; provided there be no 
able-bodied relieved ea:cept in the workhouse. But if once 
a legal right to relief out of the workhouse be conceded, all 
expedients, I fear, that may be devised for guarding against 
the consequent evils, will be like attempts to stop a torrent 
with a bulrush. 
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A well organized and vigorous system of emigration^ and 
of colonization combined with it, (a subject which I will 
not here enter on,) will be, I am convinced, the only mode 
of relieving Ireland — ^unless we wait for the operation of 
famine and pestilence — ^from that now sup^bundant 
population which presents an insuperable obstacle to its 
ultimate improvement. 

Even taking a purely economical view of the matter, 
I would entreat any one to compute carefully the annual 
cost of maintaining, for ever, a given number of persons — 
to say nothing of their probable increase — for whom no 
profitable employment can be found; then let him esti- 
mate the outlay necessary, once for all, to settle as colo- 
nists the same number of persons, in such a way as to 
enable them thenceforward to support themselves in 
plenty ; and let the annual permanent burden of the 
former procedure be compared with the interest of the 
sum required for the other. 

Respecting emigration, had the recommendations of 
the Poor Inquiry Commission of 1836 been attended 
to at the time, the difficulties to be encountered would 
have been far less, and less pressing, than now. But 
sooner or later, the measure must, I am convinced, be 
resorted to ; and the longer we delay it through fear of 
the difficulties to be encountered, the greater these diffi- 
culties will be, and the less the relief affi)rded. We may now 
purchase two of the Sybilline books at the price originally 
demanded for three ; some time hence, we may be compelled 
to pay the same price, for one. 
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